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dent. Another civilization is growing up among the can- 
non and bayonets and war-ships of the West, a civiliza- 
tion founded on the New Testament. This is sometime 
to prevail and then China and Japan will discover that 
they have been imitating, not the religion of Jesus Christ, 
but a spurious Christianity, in adopting the war-devices 
of the Western nations. 



BRITISH AND AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 

If a good deal of British journalistic writing fairly rep- 
resented the feelings of the English people toward the 
United States, we might well wish ourselves out of sight 
and hearing of the mother country, It is a curious phe- 
nomenon that whenever trouble of any serious kind arises 
in this country a lot of British papers begin at once, in 
lugubrious phrases, to prophesy for us social war, dissolu- 
tion, or utter ruin. This was the case when the war of 
the rebellion broke out, though one would have thought 
that English love of freedom would have caused every 
English editor to throw himself on the side of the Union 
as against the rebellion brought on by slavery. It was 
the case recently when the American Railway Union boy- 
cott against Pullman coaches created much apprehension 
among our citizens and for a few days nearly paralyzed 
the business of the whole country. We were on the 
verge of a " terrible social war," these journals said. Our 
country was almost sure before long to be broken up into 
three or four nations. There was not enough patriot- 
ism and coherency of spirit left amongst us to keep us 
from being wrecked by a body of lawless anarchists, who 
were supposed by these prophets of ill to have multiplied 
to such an extent that few sensible and order-loving peo- 
ple were left. It seems to make little difference to these 
journals that we come safe out of all sorts of crises. The 
strength and wisdom that are in the great mass of our 
citizens go for nothing with them, or next to nothing. 

What is the cause of this sort of writing? The an- 
swer is not far to seek, and we shall not waste the time to 
say what it is. But it is unworthy of any respectable 
British paper to use its editorial columns • in this way. 
The great mass of our people are not anarchists and what 
we have are fresh importations from the old world. Five 
sixths of the laboring men of the country are opposed to 
the use of violence and rioting in their efforts to improve 
the condition of labor. Most of them are thoroughly 
loyal to the Government, as the great numbers who declined 
to have anything to do with the recent boycott prove. 
Our troubles are serious enough, however, and we ought 
to have the sympathy and moral support of every editor 
in Great Britain. The sort of writing referred to pro- 
vokes something of the same kind on this side of the 
water and tends to keep alive and propagate the old feel- 
ings of ill-will which every sensible Anglo-Saxon in that 
country or this ought to wish to see die. Here is a sam- 



ple of the ' ' tit-for-tat " kind of writing to which we refer. 
The spirit of it is undiscriminatingly bad, and we are sorry 
that a respectable and widely circulated American paper 
should have stooped to the spirit of spitefulness and 
retaliation necessary to its production. 

"Probably the only persons who will be either surprised 
or grieved at the malignant comments which the Ameri- 
can labor difficulties have elicited from the English press 
will be the handful of gullible sentimentalists who have 
taken English professions of friendship for America 
seriously. 

"As a nation the English people envy us and hate us. 
Every well informed American knows that this proposi- 
tion is true, though it does not forbid the closest and 
most cordial friendship between individual Americans 
and Englishmen. It is not inconsistent, either, with all 
the blood-thicker-than- water talk which is heard both here 
and abroad on occasions of international conviviality. 
No doubt the authors of these rapturously fraternal sen- 
timents believe them when they utter them, or, what is 
the same thing for the time being, think they do. But 
for a century and a quarter it has never once failed that 
every time that Jonathan gets into trouble he finds John 
Bull on his back, pounding and kicking him to the best 
of his ability. And when Jonathan has settled his little 
difficulty, and is at leisure to give his undivided attention 
to John, why, lo and behold, that wily individual has 
' let up ' his pounding and kicking, and has a banquet 
all spread for Jonathan with taffy and sugar galore. And 
Jonathan, with that magnanimous way of his, straight- 
way forgets his bumps and bruises, and sits down and 
swallows a lot of syllabub about a ' common origin and 
common history,' 'Anglo-Saxon glory,' etc., as if he 
liked it, thougn the shrewd fellow knows that his obse- 
quious host will he thumping him again the first time he 
gets an opportunity." 

We are one of the "gullible sentimentalists' who take 
English professions of friendship for our country serious- 
ly. It is not true that the English people as a nation 
hate us. The converse is true. It is the newspaper 
John Bull who kicks and pounds us, and not all of him 
by any means. Some of the English who really love and 
respect America do sometimes indulge in unintelligent 
criticism of us, but their love and respect are genuine 
nevertheless. There are two kinds of Jonathan as well 
as two sorts of John Bull, and from considerable obser- 
vation on both sides of the water we frankly confess that 
we think the bragging, spiteful, English-disliking Jona- 
than quite as numerous as the haughty, envious, America- 
kicking John Bull. It is quite time that the evolutionary 
processes, so much vaunted in our time, should render 
both species extinct. They have outlived their day, and 
it is a pity that the world should have to feed them 
longer. 

The journals on both sides of the water ought to be the 
strongest force existing for binding the two nations 
into closer and closer friendship. It should be their pride 
to try to remove misunderstandings and to so acquaint 
themselves with the real condition of things existing in 
each other's country as not to magnify the faults and im- 
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perfections and leave out of sight the merits and virtues. 
It may be human, both in England and America, to criti- 
cise and find fault in this narrow, selfish way, but it is 
not manly or noble. Such scolding and petulance and 
answering-back belong to an age of ignorance and child- 
ishness, and are unworthy of men of our day. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Dr. B. F. Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, sailed for Europe on the steamship "Paris" from 
New York on the 15th of August. He intended, after 
stopping a day or so in London, to cross to Antwerp in 
time for the Peace Congress which opened there on the 
29th ult. and was to continue four days. He purposes 
while on the Continent, in addition to looking in on the 
Exposition at Antwerp, to make a visit to Brussels and 
the battlefield of Waterloo. At the close of the Congress 
at Antwerp he will go to The Hague in Holland in order 
to be present at the meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Conference which convenes there on the 3d of Sep- 
tember and continues for three days. He will be absent 
from home for five or six weeks. 

Corea, the seat of the war between China and Japan, 
is a peninsula lying between the 122d and the 130th de- 
grees of east longitude and the 34th and 43d parallels of 
latitude. It is a mountainous country, somewhat resem- 
bling Italy, and is well supplied with rivers. In extent, 
it is about three times as large as Scotland, and contains 
a population of about ten millions. The climate is not a 
bad one, except that it is very damp. The principal oc- 
cupation of the people is agriculture, rice being exported 
in large quantities. 

The government of the country is an absolute despo- 
tism. The King, though nominally subject to China, has 
absolute authority over his own subjects, extending even 
to the power of life and death. The present dynasty has 
been in power for about five hundred years. The corrup- 
tion and extortion of the Government and its officials 
have greatly impoverished the country. A standing aruiy 
of about six thousand soldiers, armed with modern rifles, 
and to some extent under the direction of an American 
adviser, is stationed at Seoul, the capital. 

The claims of both China and Japan to rights in 
the peninsula are very ancient. Japan obtained posses- 
sion there as early as the third century of our era, and 
has sometimes had possession of nearly the whole of the 
country. But her authority has been less than that of 
Japan. The rights of the Coreans themselves have been 
little respected. Like Poland and the Rhine provinces, 
Corea has been the football of contending nations. If 
England, the United States and other Western nations 
interfere at all in the present contention, they ought to 



insist that both China and Japan withdraw entirely, and 
also guarantee the independence of Corea. This would 
do more to promote peace in the future than any other 
course which is now conceivable. They might then very 
properly insist on certain reforms in the Corean govern- 
ment. An amicable settlement of the present conflict, 
which should leave China and Japan in Corea with the 
same relations to each other that they now hold, would 
be of little value hereafter. 

Though hostilities had broken out when our last number 
went to press, war was not actually declared till the first 
of August. Japan took the offensive and seems to have 
been the chief offender in bringing on the war. The 
Emperor of China accepted the declaration of war, throw- 
ing the blame for the bloodshed upon the Japanese, and 
ordering his commanders to "root these pestilential Jap- 
anese from their lairs." It has been difficult to get 
accurate information as to the course of hostilities. So 
far the advantage, in the naval skirmishes more particu- 
larly, has been on the side of Japan whose preparations 
for war were more complete than those of China. The 
contests which have taken place are to be considered as 
nothing more than skirmishes preparatory to what it is 
generally thought will be a long war. Both nations seem 
to be thoroughly aroused to bitter animosity and prepara- 
tions for the conflict are being pushed on both sides. 

There is something monstrous, from a moral point of 
view, in the cool, calculating way in which many of the 
newspapers speak of the slaughter of Chinese and Japan- 
ese, now that war has been declared, as if it were nothing 
more than a question of cutting down so many trees or of 
slicing up so many potatoes. When a British war-ship 
was accidentally sunk, a little while ago, carrying down 
over four hundred men, the whole civilized world was 
shocked and moved to expressions of apparently intense 
sympathy. But now war has been declared, and the Kow 
Shung is blown up with torpedoes and goes to the bot- 
tom with a thousand struggling Chinamen, and every eye 
of Christendom is dry ! War, sacred, glorious, civilizing, 
God-sent war, makes everything and anything right! 

One serious disaster that will come from the war in the 
East will be the interruption or breaking up of mission 
work in both China and Japan. The conversion of men 
to Christ has always been found to be nearly impossible 
in time of war. The angry passions aroused are incom- 
patible with the spirit required in one who yields him- 
self up to the guidance of the life and teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth. The bitterness of feeling left behind after 
the war shall be over will make the work of the mission- 
aries much more difficult for many years to come. For 
the Gospel's sake may the war be short. 

The United States authorities ought not to allow the 
makers of arms in this country to supply either the Chi 



